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France: Setting or 
Rising Star? 
By Saul K. Padover 


Star crucified—by traitors sold, 

Star panting o’er a land of death, heroic land, 

Strange, passionate, mocking, frivolous land. 
Miserable! yet for thy errors, vanities, sins, 

I will not now rebuke thee. 

Thy unexampled woes and pangs have quell’a them all, 
And left thee sacred. 


—Walt Whitman, O Star of France (1870-71) 


THE STRUGGLE OF FRANCE to recapture some of its lost greatness 
is one of the most moving human stories of our day. Whether 
the French will succeed or not, only time and the course of 
history will tell. For us it is important to understand their prob- 
lems and their difficulties and what they are doing to overcome 
them. 

France's troubles go back a long way. They have deep roots 
in a whole complex of institutions and ideas. They are traceable 
to such events as the French Revolution of 1789, which did not 
solve the social problem; to the unfinished industrial revolution, 
which did not solve the economic one; and to the Third Repub- 
lic, which did not solve the political one. All of these started 
things and did not finish them; all of them left France at the 
half-way mark, a prey to class division and social conflict. 

In essence, therefore, France is a land of paradoxes—or, differ- 
ently stated, a country of unfinished business. Thus modern 
France, while it has led the world in arts and letters, is not 
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“modern” in technology and industry. Thus intellectual France, 
while it possesses one of the freest and most disciplined educa- 
tional systems in the Western world, provides little economic 
opportunity for higher education for the majority of its people, 
despite free scholarships. Thus democratic France, while passion- 
ately devoted to its libertarian political institutions and ideas, 
offers few economic opportunities to most of the nation. Thus 
cultured France, whose art and letters are the glory of Europe, 
is at the same time one of the most intellectually inflexible 
countries in the Occident. Thus patriotic France, inspirer of 
modern nationalism, produced more defeatists and collaborators 
under the Nazi occupation than any other occupied European 
land. 

A further complication in dealing with France arises from the 
fact that for centuries it has been the leading country in Europe, 
admired and imitated widely, while today it no longer possesses 
the power to enforce domination or to evoke admiration. The 
terrible defeat of 1940 was more than a mere military rout. It 
was an overwhelming national catastrophe. For one thing, it 
exposed to the world the fatal flaws in France’s structure and 
thereby dangerously diminished the nation’s international pres- 
tige. For another, it left the country in a state of shock—the 
defeat was bad enough, but the awareness of the defeat and the 
national feebleness it revealed were perhaps worse. 

We are entering here the realm of political psychology. For 
France came down in the world from a very high point to a 
low one, and the descent was sharp and rapid. This is the 
psychological problem. It is as if the town’s most respected and 
wealthy citizen woke up one morning to find himself and his 
family on the street, roofless and penniless. For hundreds of 
years the French had led the Western world in arts and science 
and literature and taste and refined living. “The most agree- 
able country on earth,” Thomas Jefferson called France. For 
generations Western man looked up to France, visited it, imi- 
tated it and flattered it. The French, unfortunately for their own 
sense of self-criticism, became accustomed to this flattery by out- 
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siders. “We are the whipped cream of Europe,” said Voltaire. 

Of course, the French had their weaknesses too, and they im- 
pressed many an acute observer. Critics often commented on 
French frivolity and lack of solidity. “Almost all the Gauls,” 
remarked Julius Caesar more than nineteen hundred years ago, 
“are fond of change and easily excited to war.” “A nation of 
right merry fellows,” said Washington Irving in the days of 
Napoleon. And Goethe put it in different words: “The French 
have understanding and esprit, but neither a solid basis nor 
piety.” The same general idea was expressed wittily by a brilliant 
French writer. “What a noble people ours is!” observed Anatole 
France. “It never makes revolts in winter. All the great revolu- 
tionary days are in July, August and September. When it rains 
they go home taking their flags with them. They will die for the 
Idea, but they won’t catch cold for it.” 


Three Main Failures 

There was, naturally, more to it than that. In their heyday 
the French, Europe’s most numerous people outside of Russia, 
had been a people of sparkle and verve, animated by the creative 
spirit. They had been great warriors and conquerors, colonizers 
and administrators, artists and philosophers. Nothing had 
daunted them. “Jmpossible, you write me,” Napoleon once ex- 
claimed; “that is not French.” 

What did happen in the period between General Bonaparte 
and General Petain? Briefly, it may be said that three things 
occurred—or rather did not occur. There were three main fail- 
ures. First, the French failed to industrialize sufficiently. Second, 
they failed to solve the social problem. Third, they failed to 
keep up their population numbers. The first meant economic 
weakness and unprogressiveness; the second, political unrest and 
uncertainty; the third, decline in energy and increase in timidity. 

As a consequence, in our generation France slowly succumbed 
to a general philosophy of fear and caution. The spirit of bold- 
ness, of great designs courageously carried out by powerful per- 
sonalities, had somehow evaporated. Hitler was not the only one 
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who saw this, but he was the one who took advantage of it. “In 
the past,” he said “the French produced a Talleyrand and a 
Fouché; today they have become humdrum and circumspect, a 
nation of dried-up clerks. They will venture to play for half- 
pence, but no longer for a great stake.” 

France’s troubles today stem from these three main failures— 
the difficulties connected with politics and economics, with social 
security and foreign policy, the pressing problems of communism 
and of fascism, of political stability and a decent standard of 
living, of biological survival and national security. 


Fak 
Political sca PRED Tad (aca 


Institutions 





THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE Of modern French politics has been 
the rule by political parties, or parliamentary cliques, rather 
than by a strong executive. The Third Republic, born in 1875 
and expired in 1940, was dominated by professional politicians 
who were members of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 
These men, usually a limited group, combined and recombined 
in coalitions, formed and dissolved ministries and exchanged 
positions with one another. The President of the Republic, him- 
self the product of political-party horsetrading and years of faith- 
ful party service, was a mere figurehead. Power, what there was 
of it, was vested in the hands of a Prime Minister, who had no 
fixed term of office. He was at the mercy of the parliamentary 
cliques and could be voted out of office by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on any party pretext or whim. Sometimes a Prime Minister 
would last but a few hours or days; often a few months; rarely 
two or three years. 

This was “democracy” with a vengeance, a notorious example 
of instability, scornfully pointed out as an object lesson by anti- 
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democrats everywhere. France’s parliamentary system became a 
shining example of power without responsibility, a model of 
liberty without self-discipline. In such a welter of individualisms 
—which expressed itself in some seventeen different political 
parties—nobody had authority because everybody had a piece of 
it. A handful of professional politicians who knew how to in- 
trigue wielded what power there was in the Third Republic. 

When the defeat of France came in June and July 1940, there 
were many Frenchmen in key positions, both generals and poli- 
ticians, ready to kick the Third Republic into the dustbin of 
history. As the Germans approached Paris, the French govern- 
ment fled to the provinces; and on July 10 the refugee Parlia- 
ment abdicated in favor of the Petain dictatorship. Of the 928 
parliamentarians (310 members of the Senate and 618 of the 
Chamber of Deputies), 569 voted for the dictatorship and only 
80 against. The rest were either absent or abstained. 

Thus the Third Republic committed a kind of mass suicide. 
Its place was taken by the Vichy government with Petain as 
“Chief of State’”—a political abortion that was neither a republic 
nor a monarchy nor a modern dictatorship. The new coins 
(aluminum) struck by the Vichy government changed the 
democratic slogans Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité to the authori- 
tarian Travail, Famille, Patrie—work, family, country. 

This “sorry farce and fraud” of a government, as Winston 
Churchill described Vichy, lasted only as long as German arms 
were victorious. After Vichy collapsed ignominiously, its creators, 
creatures and participants, men like Petain and Darlan and Laval, 
were either jailed for life, assassinated or shot as traitors. 


The Constitution of 1946 

France’s military collapse in 1940 and the voluntary abdica- 
tion of the Republican government discredited the old political 
parties and, in effect, nullified the constitution of 1875 on which 
the Third Republic was founded. After the Liberation, it was 
necessary to re-create the political structure, including a new 
constitution for the Fourth Republic. 








Of the old parties, only the Communists and the Socialists 
came out with great credit as opponents of Hitler and Vichy. 
Another party that emerged from the Resistance was the MRP— 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire—whose members are Catho- 
lic in religion and progressive in social legislation. Between them, 
these three parties held approximately three-fourths of the seats 
in the National Assembly, which after the Liberation was set 
up to draft a new constitution and organize a Fourth Republic. 

The French people were not enthusiastic about the work of 
the National Assembly. On May 5, 1946 they voted on the draft 
of the new constitution and defeated it—10,450,883 to 9,280,386. 
Five months later, on September 29, a second draft was completed 
by the National Assembly and submitted to the nation for ap- 
proval. This time, on October 13, a bare and grudging majority 
—9,126,370 yeas and 8,043,336 nays— accepted the constitution. 
But it is significant that more than 8 million registered voters, 
or 32 per cent of the total, stayed away from the polls. It was 
not an auspicious birth for the Fourth Republic. 

The most important part of the new constitution, which is 
now in force, is the preamble. It is not only a noble declara- 
tion of the rights of man in the best tradition of French democ- 
racy but also a statement to the effect that France is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a “welfare state.” The preamble begins: 


On the morrow of victory of the free peoples over the 
regimes that attempted to enslave and degrade the 
human being, the French nation proclaims anew that 
every human individual, without distinction of race, re- 
ligion or belief, possesses inalienable and sacred rights. 
It solemnly reaffirms the rights and liberties of man and 
the citizen consecrated by the Declaration of Rights of 
1789 and the fundamental principles acknowledged by 
the laws of the Republic. 


It then enumerates a far-ranging list of political, economic and 
social principles as “particularly necessary in our time.” These 
include: equal rights for women, the duty to work and the right 
to obtain employment, the right to join a trade union, the right 
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to strike within the framework of the law, the right to partici- 
pate in collective bargaining. It also states that all property and 
business which takes on the character of ‘“‘a national public 
service or a monopoly in fact, ought to become the property of 
the community (collectivité) .” 

It proclaims rights related to the family, including protection 
for health, material security, rest and leisure for all, and guaran- 
tees access to education at all levels. 

It states that France “will undertake no war with a view to 
conquest” and, on condition of reciprocity, consents to the limi- 
tations of sovereignty necessary for the organization and defense 
of peace. It adds that France forms “‘with the peoples overseas a 
Union founded on equality. of rights and duties, without distinc- 
tion of race or of religion.” France’s mission is to lead the peo- 
ples of the Union toward freedom to govern themselves demo- 
cratically, guaranteeing to all equal access to public office and 
the collective exercise of the rights and liberties proclaimed for 
the French Republic itself. 

The constitution, with its 106 articles, declares France to be 
a “democratic and social” Republic based upon the Lincolnian 
principle of government of, for and by the people. Although 
not different in fundamentals from its predecessor, the constitu- 
tion of 1946 provides for some changes and innovations. Among 
the changes are the increase in the power of the Premier and the 
decrease in that of the upper house (Conseil de la République) . 
Among the innovations are the creation of the Economic Coun- 
cil and the French Union. 

The Economic Council is a consultative body whose function 
it is to pass on any “national economic plan.” The National 
Assembly and the cabinet must consult it before passing laws 
concerning economic planning or the use of natural resources. 


The French Union 

More far-reaching in its consequences is the creation of the 
French Union, which is a new label for France’s old empire. 
No less than 13 out of a total of 106 articles in the constitution 
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deal with this Union Frangaise. The Union is a democratic at- 
tempt to solve the complex imperialist problem, and it is based 
upon the declared principle that France’s overseas territories are 
a part of the French Republic, to which they are joined in more 
or less equal membership. 

These overseas lands form the world’s third largest “empire,” 
with some 73 million people. There are four types of posses- 
sions: (1) Overseas Departments; (2) Overseas Territories; (3) 
Associated Territories; (4) Associated States. 

The Overseas Departments, of which there are seven, are to 
all intents and purposes an extension of metropolitan France. 
They have the same rights and privileges as the ninety Depart- 
ments into which France is divided. They include Algeria, with 
three Departments, and Martinique, Guadeloupe, Réunion and 
French Guiana with one each. Natives of these lands are full- 
fledged French citizens, regardless of creed or color. 

Overseas Territories include French West Africa, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Madagascar, French Somaliland, French settlements 
in India, New Caledonia, French settlements in the South Sea 
Islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and the Comoro Islands. They 
are ruled from Paris. Associated Territories are the former man- 
dated lands, kept by France under trusteeship agreement with 
the United Nations. They include Togoland and the Camer- 
oons. The Associated States are Tunisia, Morocco and Indo- 
China. They are not colonies but semi-independent countries 
tied to France by treaties and special arrangements. 

All of these overseas areas are embraced in the French Union. 
Administratively, the Union consists of a President, a High 
Council and an Assembly. The President of the French Repub- 
lic is also President of the French Union. He presides over the 
High Council, the members of which are appointed partly by 
France and partly by the overseas territories. The Assembly is 
a “colonial” parliament, consisting of 240 deputies. Half of them 
are chosen by the French Parliament and half by local overseas 
assemblies; they are chosen for a period of six years. 

The Assembly has no power to legislate, but it has the au- 
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thority to recommend legislation on “colonial” questions and to 
propose motions to the French Parliament. Its most important 
function, however, is advisory. In fact, both the National As- 
sembly and the French government consult the Assembly of the 
Union on questions relating to the overseas lands. In the session 
of 1947-48 French legislators and officials came to the Union’s 
Assembly for advice no less than 273 times. 
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Thus a new type of democratic colonialism is emerging out of 
the old-fashioned empire. In many ways it parallels the evolu- 
tion of the British Commonwealth. Insofar as race and culture 
are concerned, France’s colonial record, it must be pointed out, 
is better than that of other imperialist powers. The French have 
less race prejudice in the colonies than, say, the British; and they 
have made concerted efforts to raise the level of culture and edu- 
cation of the native peoples. 

But they have not been able to avoid serious trouble in some 
of the overseas territories. This is particularly true in Asia, where 
French imperialism has met with resentment and hatred. In 
Indo-China the French have permitted themselves to be drawn 
into a tragic, disastrous and costly colonial war which is not 
yet over. French policy makers say that they are fighting be- 
cause the Viet Nam government of Ho Chi Minh is Communist. 
That seems to be true, although Viet Namese deny it, but it is 
hard to see how some 100,000 French troops can change the 
situation, especially now that China has gone Communist. So 
far, indeed, French bayonets have only reaped casualties and 
futility—at a cost of some $500 million a year, or 35 per cent of 
the total military budget. (But the French are now going to 
receive American aid which may bring about a solution.) 


The Parliament 

In other respects the constitutional-political structure of the 
Fourth Republic largely resembles that of the Third. Full and 
absolute power is vested in the National Assembly, whose mem- 
bers are elected by direct universal suffrage on the basis of pro- 
portional representation. This means, as of old, a splintering of 
parties and a diffusion of responsibilities. Indeed, the National 
Assembly today has more power than it had under the Third 
Republic; there is no control over it. There exists neither a 
Supreme Court to review nor a Senate to counterbalance the 
acts of the Assembly. 

The Assembly is an unwieldy body of 619 members, 574 rep- 
resenting metropolitan France and Overseas, and 45 the colonies. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


AFTER THE ELECTIONS OF NOV. 10,1946 


Socialists 








Radical Socialists 


fRepublicanParty 
of Liberty(42) 
Independent 
Republicans (23) 
Colonies (45) 
|and others 


Communists 








The distribution of seats as a result of the election of November 
10, 1946, was as follows (not including the colonies) : 


Percentage 
of National 
Party Seats Vote 
COIN isis es Rs ei 163 28.2 
Popular Republicans (MRP) .............. 160 26.0 
ii in cra ia cites sma snaingiiceneten 93 17.9 
Radical Socialists and Allies .................. 59 11.1 
Republican Party of Liberty (PRL) 
GONE TAMIR FETA eves ci canna... 42 11.8 
tat tec oe eee 9 
Independent Republicans .................... 23 
OLDE SRGOE Sennen ORE 25 


There is no real Senate in France. The old Senate was abol- 
ished by the makers of the 1946 constitution and in its place 
was substituted the Council of the Republic. This is a strange 
body without force and with little authority or function. It has 
from 250 to 320 members, variously chosen from metropolitan 
France and the colonies. The Council examines and debates 
projects of legislation after a first reading by the Assembly, but 
it has no power to alter or affect them. If the Council approves 
the Assembly's draft, it becomes law. If it disapproves, the As- 
sembly can pass it with an absolute majority of its members. 
Only: when it comes to selecting a President of the Republic 
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(every seven years) and revising the constitution, does the Coun- 


cil have any real powers. 

The reason for the emasculation of this upper house is that 
the Communists, who were a potent force in the shaping of the 
constitution, strenuously opposed the creation of such a body. 
Communist objections were based partly on moral-political and 
partly on cynical-strategic grounds. As Leftist believers in “popu- 
lar democracy,” they disliked any control on a popularly elected 
legislature. As professional revolutionists, they hoped to con- 
centrate all authority in one body—the National Assembly—so 
as to have a better chance to seize power. 


The Executive 

The Communists were also successful in their opposition to 
the creation of a strong Presidency. A vigorous executive, with 
the kind of power enjoyed by the President of the United States, 
was a real threat to Communist hopes and aspirations, both 
actual and potential. Communist ideas, it must be emphasized 
in all fairness, were shared by many non-Communist Frenchmen, 
especially liberals and progressives, who had an historic dread of 
any “man on horseback,” recalling Louis XIV, Robespierre, Na- 
poleon I and, more recently, Hitler and Petain. These “great” 
men always meant more war, more oppression and more taxes. 

The French have, therefore, a kind of shuddering collective 
memory of strong leaders, amounting almost to a national phobia. 
Hence the Presidency of the Fourth Republic is about the same 
empty office it was in the Third. Elected by Parliament for seven 
years and ineligible for re-election, the President has only the 
nominal, routine functions of the head of a state without powers. 
He does name the cabinet, but only on the advice of the party 
leaders in the National Assembly. Only two of the presidential 
functions contain the elements of real influence or power. One 
is his constitutional right to preside over the Council of Minis- 
ters, or cabinet, when critical decisions are to be made. This 
obviously gives him a voice in the shaping of policy. The other 
function of value is his limited veto power. The President has 
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the authority to ask Parliament to reconsider any law with which 
he disagrees. Apart from these relatively minor powers, the chief 
executive of France is in essence a figurehead—an official signer, 
greeter and speech-maker on ceremonious occasions. 

What executive power there is in France lies in the hands of 
the “Président du Conseil,” or Prime Minister. Unlike the Third 
Republic’s constitution of 1875, which failed to discuss the office 
of Premier, that of 1946 both mentions it by name and specifies 
its functions, including many that are usually exercised by the 
chief executive in the United States. 

Thus the Prime Minister is empowered to work out a legis- 
lative program and submit it to the National Assembly. To- 
gether with his cabinet, he executes the laws of the land, ad- 
ministers the government agencies and draws up the national 
budget. The Prime Minister, furthermore, appoints the mem- 
bers of the cabinet and other civil officials, except those who are 
within the specified gift of the President of the Republic. Finally, 
the Premier is the real military chief of the nation. 

In other words, the Prime Minister has presidential powers. 
This is no constitutional or democratic drawback in itself, but 
functionally it amounts to a grave weakness. For the Prime 
Minister is not only the creature of the National Assembly but 
he is also entirely dependent upon it. He must appear before it 
and, together with the individual members of his cabinet, he 
must account to it for his acts and program. His rule is, there- 
fore, at the mercy of parliamentary majorities; and he can con- 
tinue in office only on the basis of party coalitions. In a multi- 
party state such as France, this means that every cabinet must 
perforce lead a precarious existence. Failing to get a “vote of 
confidence” on any law in the National Assembly, the Premier 
is obligated to resign with his whole cabinet; and the President 
of the Republic then has the weary task of appointing a new 
Premier, often the same person, who names a new cabinet, con- 
sisting frequently of the same individuals reshuffled to different 
positions. Thus even on trivial issues the government can be, 
and sometimes is, overthrown. 
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Since the setting up of the Fourth Republic, in 1946, only one 
of the eight cabinets, that of Henri Queuille, has lasted as long 
as a full year. Some of the others fell in a few days. Here is a 
list of those which carried on long enough to exercise effective 
government: 


Leon Blum Dec. 12, 1946 to Jan. 17, 1947 5 weeks 
Paul Ramadier Jan. 22, 1947 to Nov. 19, 1947 10 months 
Robert Schuman Nov. 22, 1947 to July 19, 1948 8 months 
André Marie July 24, 1948 to Aug. 27, 1948 5 weeks 
Henri Queuille Sept. 20, 1948 to Oct. 5, 1949 13 months 
Georges Bidault Oct. 28, 1949 to present 

Thus, in fundamentals, the constitution of the Fourth Re- 
public is no improvement on that of the Third. France is still 
politically unstable and shaky. Friends of democracy, in and out 
of France, are disturbed by this impermanency and seeming irre- 
sponsibility. But what can France do? Can it, to give its political 
life firmness and muscle, set up a “presidential regime” on the 
United States model? Such a political system has its advocates, 
but also its critics. The latter point out that in a country like 
France it would be too dangerous to concentrate power in the 
hands of a President, especially an ambitious one (in this con- 
nection General Charles de Gaulle is usually kept in mind) , and 
this for two main reasons. 

In the first place, unlike the United States, France is not a 
federal state where political-administrative power is distributed 
widely on local levels, jealous and watchful over central author- 
ity. On the contrary, France is a highly centralized country, 
ruled from Paris. If the administrative machinery of the central 
government were to fall into the hands of a strong or ambitious 
President, he would almost automatically become a dictator. In 
the second place, there would be nothing to stop him. France 
has no Supreme Court to pass on the acts of the legislature or 
government. Consequently, a powerful President would find no 
check on his activities. Even a well-intentioned strong executive 
could then slide unhindered into the ways of dictatorship. 

What, then, is the answer? One possibility is to abolish the 
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proportional representation system, which divides up the vote 
among numerous parties and thereby encourages the life of fac- 
tions. Probably only a two-party system, like that of the United 
States or Great Britain, could give France a measure of political 
stability. Another remedy, which is probably too remote a possi- 
bility, is for France to decentralize itself politically. The local 
departmental assemblies, which now have little authority, might 
be given real powers and duties—something like the jealously 
guarded semi-sovereign powers of the forty-eight individual 
American states. Whether this can be done in a country with 
the national psychology and individualistic traditions of France 
is another question. Serious observers doubt it. 


The Bureaucracy 


The.impermanence of the parliamentary regimes of the Third 
and Fourth Republics has given yse to an interesting phenome- 
non—that of rule by bureaucracy. In the absence of strong or 
stable governments, there developed a body of high civil servants 
with permanent powers inside of every administrative agency. If 
one asks, ‘““Who rules France?” the answer is, “The civil service.” 

These civil servants, or fonctionnaires, form the permanent 
core of power in France. They are often anonymous, but the top 
officials are usually more important than the ministers. The high 
bureaucracy gives the government continuity and even shapes 
policy. Being specialists and experts of long experience, the lead- 
ing civil servants know more about their particular departments 
than their nominal chiefs, the members of the cabinet. Ministers 
come and go, the fonctionnaires remain forever. It would be, 
indeed, a hardy minister who would dare dismiss or even seriously 
interfere with a high civil servant. 

The whole civil service is protected by a Statut des Fonction- 
naires, issued on October 19, 1946, giving governmental employ- 
ees the right to organize their own trade unions and to partici- 
pate in the making of personnel policies. Such unions are now 
the veritable power in every government agency, including the 
schools. Even the judiciary, incidentally, has its own trade union, 
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the Association of Magistrates, which once threatened to strike! 

The civil service is suffering from two main difficulties. One 
is a shortage of trained personnel, which impairs efficiency; the 
other, comparatively low pay, which reduces morale. 

As of January 1, 1949, France had 1,010,000 civil servants, plus 
another 1,118,300 employed in government-owned enterprises. 
To this must be added 410,000 local government officials. Not 
counting those employed in the nationalized enterprises or the 
armed forces, the French civil service totals around 1,420,000— 
compared to 495,000 in 1914 and to 680,000 in 1936—or one gov- 
ernment employee per 21 inhabitants (as against an American 
average of one per 25). Salaries in France are comparatively low 
and this financial inadequacy, in a highly centralized country 
that depends so much on its public servants, has serious conse- 
quences. 

Even the highest officials and representatives of the nation are 
not well compensated for their services. A French minister, for 
example, earns a total of about 1,573,000 francs a year, or roughly 
the equivalent of $4,700 calculated at the exchange rate of 330 
francs to the dollar. An American cabinet officer gets $22,500. 
A French Secrétaire d’Etat receives 1,473,000 francs, or $4,460; 
an American Undersecretary, $17,500. In short, high French 
government officers get from one-fourth to one-fifth the pay of 
their American equivalents. 

Here are some dollar equivalents (at 330 francs to the dollar) 
of the annual earnings of French government employees in 1947: 
The secretary general of an administrative department, $4,240; 
the director under him $4,000; a civil administrator, first class, 
$3,300; a chief clerk, $900; an office guard, $545; a university 
professor, $4,000; a high school teacher, $2,370; a grade school 
teacher, $1,580. 

These are, moreover, maximum salaries, that is, the pay earned 
by the fonctionnaires after long years of service. Actually, civil 
servants begin with salaries that are roughly half the maximum, 
and increases in pay are proverbially slow. Moreover, the various 
inflations from which France has been suffering, on and off, in 
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the last thirty years have played havoc with the purchasing power 
of these fixed incomes. 


This contributes to the well-known fact that French civil 
servants are often dilatory, inefficient and disagreeable. There 
are, of course, the usual exceptions, but the general public is 
inclined to view the underpaid bureaucracy with a mixture of 
grumbling antipathy and satiric criticism. “Monsieur le-rond-de- 
cuir’ (Mister Leather-seat-warmer) is the butt of cartoonists and 
wits. Many civil servants give vent to their poverty-created frus- 
tration by treating the people with discourtesy and delay. The 
nation, in turn, is inclined to punish the bureaucrats by with- 
holding from them respect and sufficient pay—the two types of 
reward most valued by man. 

The whole civil service structure calls for a fundamental over- 
hauling. Reform in the bureaucracy would probably have to 
follow two main lines. First, a steep increase in salaries to enable 
government officials to live in dignity and self-respect. Secondly, 
a sharp increase in efficiency, which can be achieved both through 
pecuniary rewards and through greater mechanization (type- 
writers, adding machines, etc.) and rationalization. The first 
step would probably involve a drastic reduction in numbers, in 
order to save money; the second would make the first step possi- 
ble. But, it must be admitted, the political difficulties in the 
way of civil service reform are almost insuperable under present 
conditions. In a country where the urge for security is far 
stronger than the spirit of enterprise, public office is, despite 
everything, a sought-after and desirable goal, especially on the 
part of the lower middle class. A cut in the number of public 
job-holders would bring a storm of protest on the responsible 
ministers—and on their parties. 





Political 
Parties 





FRENCH POLITICAL PARTIES often confuse the outside world. People 
generally ask: Why so many? What do they mean? Under the 
Third Republic there were up to eighteen parties and groupings. 

The puzzle can be partly clarified by the realization that the 
names of the parties usually consist of a combination of seven 
or eight words—Radical, Republican, Socialist, Democratic, Inde- 
pendent, Left, Popular and, in the last decades, Communist. 
Thus one can find on the French political horizon Radical So- 
cialists and Socialist Radicals, Popular Democrats and Demo- 
cratic Republicans, Socialist Independents and Independent So- 
cialists, Popular Republicans and Republican Democrats. The 
combinations are theoretically almost inexhaustible. 

Be it kept in mind, first of all, that the names rarely mean 
what they say. Thus the Radical Socialists are neither radical 
nor socialist; they are not even progressives but only middle-of- 
the-road bourgeois and peasants. Thus the Independent Social- 
ists are neither independent nor socialist nor even radical; they 
are just ordinary middle-class liberals. As a rule, in French po- 
litical terminology “Socialist” means democratic; “Radical” 
means center; “Left” means Right; “Right” means reactionary; 
and “Independent” often means fascist. The labels on the po- 
litical bottles, in short, do not indicate the true contents. 

In the second place, this multiplicity of parties under the 
Third Republic actually represented only two fundamental 
tendencies—the Left and the Right. The boundary line between 
them was, and is, unfixed. But, regardless of fine shadings of 
opinion, one can say that, in general, the historic Left was liberal- 
reformist and the historic Right conservative-reactionary. The 
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French Left, it should never be forgotten, derives trom the French 
Revolution of 1789, with its promises of democracy and the Rights 
of Man. The Right also has its emotional starting point in 1789, 
but in the opposite direction. It considers the Revolution of 
1789 a disaster and, instead, favors aristocracy, whether of birth, 
money or ecclesiasticism. 

Translated into American terms, the French Left might be 
roughly described as New Deal-Roosevelt Democrats, and the 
Right as Hoover-Taft Republicans. On the Left are the tradi- 
tional Republicans, friendly to labor and hostile to the Church 
in politics and schools. On the Right are those who despise the 
Republic, fear and dislike the organized working class and be- 
lieve in property and church, especially in regards to religious 
influence in education. Indeed, the one constant factor in the 
political situation, the permanent dividing line between the 
Right and the Left, is this question as to who should control the 
schools. The historic Republicans—the men of the traditional 
Left—insist that education be non-clerical and dominated by the 
state; the anti-Republicans—men of the traditional Right—feel 
strongly that there can be no real education without religion. 
Although decided in favor of the Left, education has remained a 
burning political question in France for generations. 

While under the Third Republic the Right and the Left suc- 
ceeded one another regularly in office, a shift in the party posi- 
tions has taken place since the Liberation. Instead of merely two 
dominant party-groups (under eighteen different labels), there 
are now three. France now has an effective Right, a moderate 
Center and a radical Left. They form altogether five important 
parties, as well as a number of fractional ones, “Independents,” 
which are of minor importance. On the Right are General 
Charles de Gaulle’s Rassemblement Populaire Francais (RPF), 
or French Popular Gathering, and a few affiliates. In the Center 
are Georges Bidault’s Mouvement Républicain Populaire (MRP), 
or Popular Republicans, plus the Socialists and Edouard Herriot’s 
Radical Socialists. On the Left are Maurice Thorez’s Communists. 

Since May 1947, when the Communists were ejected from the 
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Third Force Personalities 





Georges Bidault Robert Schuman 
government, France has been ruled by a coalition of the three 
Center parties. This coalition controls a majority of the seats 
in the National Assembly and divides ministerial posts more or 
less according to the parliamentary strength of each of the parties. 
Thus when Henri Queuille, a Radical Socialist, was Premier, his 
fifteen-member cabinet consisted of five Popular Republicans 
(the second largest single party in the National Assembly) , five 
Socialists, three Radical Socialists and two independents. A year 
later, when Georges Bidault, a Popular Republican, became 
Premier, his eighteen-member cabinet was made up of six Popu- 
lar Republicans, five Socialists* and three Radical Socialists. 

While the two extremist parties, the Gaullist RPF on the Right 
and the Communists on the Left, are out of the national govern- 
ment (as of this writing), they are both powerfully represented 
in local and municipal offices and councils. A Gaullist majority, 
presided over by Pierre de Gaulle, the General's brother, now sits 
in the municipal council of Paris. Communist majorities run 
many industrial towns, such as the suburban “Red Belt” around 


Paris. 


* The Socialists are now out of the cabinet, but they support the government. 
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Maurice Thorez Charles de Gaulle 
What do these five major parties stand for? Three of them— 
Radical Socialists, Socialists, Communists—are old and have 
changed little since the Third Republic. Two— Popular Repub- 
licans and RPF or Gaullists—are new and may profoundly affect 
the life of the Fourth Republic. 


The Radical Socialists 


This is the classic “liberal” party of the middle class. Tradi- 
tionally it attracts farmers and businessmen. It supports free 
enterprise (with certain necessary state controls) and secular 
education. In American terms, one might describe the Radical 
Socialists as Wilsonian Democrats, rather to the Right of Roose- 
velt New Dealism but somewhat to the Left of Hoover-Taft Re- 
publicanism. In foreign policy Radical Socialists are inclined to 
be pacifist, with a tendency to isolationism. Their leader is 
Edouard Herriot, now 78 years old, perennial mayor of the city 
of Lyons, President of the National Assembly and many times 
Premier of France. Herriot, a liberal in the best sense, is probably 
the most respected “elder statesman” in France today. 
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The Radical Socialist party, a great force under the Third 
Republic, has shrunk considerably in numbers, if not in influ- 
ence. The party still has men of wide political experience and 
astuteness, such as Henri Queuille, the country doctor who has 
been a minister in about two dozen cabinets, including his own. 
But it has lost heavily to the Gaullists and the Popular Repub- 
licans. Its future is uncertain. Possibly its centrism is too old- 
fashioned in a dynamic age. It may not survive a Gaullist victory. 


The Socialists 

This, too, is a shrinking party with political brains. It has men 
of wide experience. Its veteran leader, the late Leon Blum, had 
been Premier four times and was a sophisticated intellectual and 
brilliant orator. The Socialist party is not Marxist but demo- 
cratic and reformist. In many essentials it resembles the British 
Labor party, except that is somewhat less radical and less bold. 

Once a labor party, with strong roots in the trade unions, the 
Socialist have now lost much of their working class base to the 
Communists. Less than one-fourth (23 per cent) of Socialist 
voters are working people. Among the other strata that vote 
Socialist are farmers (19 per cent), white collar workers and gov- 
ernment officials (16 per cent) and businessmen (8 per cent). 
In general, the Socialists have become a middle class party. A 
poll made among Socialist voters showed that only 16 per cent 
regarded themselves as very poor, while 48 per cent said they be- 
longed to the lower middle class and 34 per cent to the upper 
middle class. 

This shift in Socialist support now disturbs the more idealistic 
leaders of the party. They are not certain how long they can 
count on such a bourgeois base and they feel unhappy when 
charged, especially by the Communists, that they “sold out” the 
working class to the enemy. As a symbol of Socialist loss of in- 
fluence among labor, one may mention the case of the party’s 
official newspaper, Le Populaire. Founded by the great Jaures, 
this had long been one of France’s leading organs of public opin- 
ion. Today it has fewer than 4,000 readers. 
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As a party, the Socialists are caught in an historic tragedy, 
squeezed between the claims of democracy and of communism. 
Opposed firmly to dictatorship, whether Right or Left, they are 
in a painful dilemma. To prevent Gaullists from taking power, 
they support coalition governments—the “Third Force’”—which 
are steadily more conservative. But as they continue to back such 
conservative coalitions, they lose more and more of their follow- 
ing among the working class to the Communists, who offer radi- 
cal reforms. 


The Communists 

The Communists form France’s largest, strongest and best or- 
ganized political party. Since the Liberation, Communists have 
never polled less than one-quarter of the total vote in any elec- 
tion. In the municipal elections of October 1947, they received 
34 per cent of the ballots cast. 

Although as many as 5 million Frenchmen vote Communist, 
the party membership is nowhere near that figure. The best 
estimate is approximately 600,000. However, the hard core of 
the party, the full-time zealots and devoted fanatics, consists of 
probably half that number. Their strength is concentrated in 
industrial regions and among agricultural laborers. Up to May 
1947 the Communists participated in the various coalition gov- 
ernments and were instrumental in putting through a number 
of social reforms. For the last three years, however, they have 
been out of the cabinet and in the opposition. Their propaganda 
machine, directed by experts, is one of the most effective political- 
intellectual forces in France today. 

What do the Communists stand for? Leaving aside for the 
moment the crucial question of the extent of their affiliation 
with Moscow, one may say that the Communists are an extremist 
radical party. They advocate (1) peace with the Soviet Union— 
at any price; (2) nationalization of industry; (3) greater social 
security; (4) complete reform in the educational system; (5) 
rule by the working class; (6) an extensive housing program; (7) 
a higher standard of living for the poor; (8) abolition of im- 
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perialism; and, in brief, a thorough transformation of the whole 
social-economic system, somewhat along the lines of Poland or 
Czechoslovakia. 

Are they revolutionists advocating the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force and violence? On this question the French 
Communists, like those in other Western countries, are dialecti- 
cally evasive. The answer is Yes and No, depending upon time, 
circumstances, tactical need and—Soviet orders. 

As a matter of fact, the Communists cannot be viewed in the 
same light as other political parties. Intellectually, or to use 
an old-fashioned word, spiritually, communism has a greater 
affinity to a religious movement than to a political party. Its 
theories are based not upon logic or experience but upon dogma, 
the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Doubt of this 
dogma or of absolute and infallible chieftains who lead the Com- 
munists is the mortal heresy, instantly punished. Truth and 
morality are found only in the “science of social development” 
of the Communist founding fathers. Thus Communists live 
blindly in the past and are convinced they are the vanguard of 
the future. That is their terrible strength and their potential 
weakness. 

Although the French Communists are inspired, and possibly 
led, by the Soviet Union, one should not therefore assume that 
they are nothing but the creatures of Moscow. Such an assump- 
tion, too frequently made in the United States, could turn out 
to be a fatal policy error. French Communists, to be sure, do 
not deny their love for and attachment to Russia and particularly 
to Stalin, but they are also, and at the same time, the cogent and 
persuasive spokesmen of a large part of the working class. The 
majority of France’s workers, in their present misery, do not 
seem to care very much whether the Communists who champion 
their causes and fight for their rights are friends of Moscow or not. 

The essential reason why so many workers vote Communist is 
bitter poverty. The truth is that the French working class today 
is worse off than before the war. Wages have been frozen but 
not prices. Despite an extensive social security and public health 
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system, working class families cannot subsist on their present 
earnings. They live in wretched homes which, in the industrial 
cities, are generally substandard. Among the poorer-paid work- 
ers there is wide-spread bitterness and a sense of hopelessness. 
They vote Communist, because no other party offers them any- 
thing concrete. The chances are, moreover, that many laboring 
people would never trust any promises made by the other parties. 

What is the future of the French Communist party? Is it still 
a threat? The answer is that, for the time being, the spread of 
Communism has been halted. Communism is neither losing nor 
gaining. But it remains a great power and a potentially explosive 
force. Whether or not France’s working class will reject the lead- 
ership offered by the Communists must depend mainly upon the 
improvement of their living standards and, above all, on a 
promise of a brighter future. If the French democracy does not 
succeed in achieving the one and offering the other, the Com- 
munists may yet have their chance. 


The Popular Republicans 

The Popular Republican Movement (MRP) is, for the mo- 
ment, the most numerous of the newer political parties. It has 
been a dominant member of the coalitions that have ruled France 
since the Liberation. Indeed, the MRP owes its birth and exist- 
ence to the German occupation, whence its leader, Georges 
Bidault, emerged with a brilliant record as a fighter against the 
invaders. 

In one sense, the MRP may be regarded as the Church’s bid 
for power. It is a Catholic party, but, unlike clerical movements 
of the past, it is progressive in its outlook. —The MRP shares 
with the Socialists a common social liberalism and an economic 
reformism. Where it differs fundamentally from the other rul- 
ing parties is in its favorable attitude to the Church, particularly 
in matters of education. It is mainly this question of who should 
control the schools that divides the Popular Republicans and 
the Socialists. 

At its last meeting, the national committee of the MRP voted 
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the following six-point program: (1) rapid modernization and 
equipment of French industry; (2) economic policy reforms— 
lowering of prices, stabilization of wages, collective bargaining, 
increase in production; (3) re-examination of the nationalized 
industries and of the social security system; (4) amnesty for cer- 
tain types of collaborationists; (5) amnesty for certain categories 
condemned during the 1948 strike; and (6) major administra- 
tive forms. 

Within the Popular Republican party there are many stresses 
and strains. The Left wing, represented mainly by the Christian 
trade unions, desires more reforms; the Right presses for greater 
conservatism. At the same time, the MRP is committed to re- 
main in the government, for fear that if it pulls out, the coali- 
tion would collapse and France would have to face the uncer- 
tainty of new elections. The Popular Republicans, aware that 
they are losing ground among the electorate, are not sure that 
their party will come out of a new battle of the ballots with any- 


thing but tatters. 


The Gaullists 

The Gaullists do not form a political party in the conventional 
sense. They are not particularly well organized but they oper- 
ate, rather, as a widely scattered group with common sentiments. 
What organization they have is called Rassemblement Populaire 
Frangais—the Gathering of the French People. The RPF has no 
members as such in the National Assembly, only affiliates, mostly 
on the Right. Outside of the Assembly, however, the Gaullists 
are strong. They occupy thousands of posts, such as mayors and 
councillors, throughout the country. 

The Gaullists not only have no ordinary party machinery, but 
also no specific program. The whole movement, which permeates 
most social strata in France, centers around the personality, the 
character, and the symbol of one individual—General Charles de 
Gaulle. The General is not just a leader of a party or even the 
leader of his party. He is the party. There is nothing in the 
RPF except the person of De Gaulle. Without him there would 
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be no RPF. With him it may come to power and rule France. 

There are three questions to be considered in connection with 
De Gaulle. First, what kind of a man is he? Second, what does 
he stand for? Third, what are his chances? 

His great reputation as a patriot rests on his wartime services. 
It is he who, in June 1940, was the first to rally the crushed 
French people. After the Liberation, he enjoyed nation-wide 
adoration, and from 1944 to 1946 he served as chief of the Pro- 
visional Government of France. Although possessing enormous 
prestige, De Gaulle resigned his position because of his disap- 
proval of the 1946 constitution. He refused to serve a govern- 
ment where the National Assembly had all the power and the 
President virtually none. 

De Gaulle, now 59 years old, is aloof, angular and austere. He 
is a devout Catholic, and everybody who knows him agrees that 
his personality is cold, forbidding and intractable. He rarely 
listens to advice, preferring his own “inner” voice and conscience. 

In some respects De Gaulle is a curious paradox, at least in 
relation to the French nation which he loves and which he seems 
to understand with a kind of special instinct. He is an exceed- 
ingly tall man in a land of short men. He is a chilly individual 
in a country of great animation. He is a puritan in a land of 
epicureans and a mystic among a people famed for its logic and 
hard sense. The one important gift that he shares with his coun- 
trymen is an ability to express himself lucidly and in fine phrases. 

De Gaulle is now making many speeches throughout France. 
As an orator, he seems to have a magnetic attraction for French 
crowds, although it is not anything like Hitler’s. Unlike the late 
Fuehrer, De Gaulle is no rabble rouser or demagogue. He “sells” 
only a certain amount of logic and a lot of patriotism. This 
writer, who heard him, must confess that he found him disap- 
pointing, either because a foreigner cannot appreciate the Gallic 
qualities of De Gaulle or because the occasion happened to be 
accidentally unsuccessful. 

What does De Gaulle stand for? His enemies, particularly 
the Communists, charge him with being a fascist. That is not 
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altogether true. Gaullists point out that when the General had 
power, he never abused it. Moreover, he voluntarily abdicated 
his position in 1946. Who ever heard of a dictator doing that? 
In all fairness, one must also emphasize that De Gaulle has none 
of the known stigmata—anti-Semitism, for example—of the or- 
dinary fascist dictator. 

Piecing together Gaullist hints, suggestions and comments, 
one arrives at a kind of mosaic that might pass for a program. 
In foreign affairs, De Gaulle seems to oppose French dependence 
on the United States and to favor a direct understanding with 
Germany. He gives the impression of being anti-American, but 
this may be mere pique because Americans, notably the late 
President Roosevelt, have shown him antipathy. In domestic 
affairs, De Gaulle seems to be guided by two fundamental ideas. 
One is the elimination of the Communists, whom he considers.a 
foreign element, from all activities and public life. The other 
is the abolition of the Fourth Republic and its constitution. He 
believes in a strong France—with himself as a powerful President 
based on highly centralized executive authority. 

This is the reason why De Gaulle is accused of seeking to be- 
come a fascist dictator. With such ideas, his critics ask, would he 
not inevitably set up concentration camps for Communists and 
then for other political opponents? The very notion is abhorrent 
to democratic Frenchmen. Yet De Gaulle gives them no assurance 
to the contrary. His opponents also point to the fact that the 
bulk of the General’s followers, like those of Hitler in the early 
1930’s, belong to the upper bourgeoisie. In truth, he does not 
have much of a following among the workers or the unpropertied 
classes. A survey made in December 1948 showed that 49 per 
cent of those who voted Gaullist came from the wealthy classes 
and only 20 per cent from the poor. 

What, then, are his chances of returning to office which, in 
this case, would mean absolute power? In other words, do the 
majority of the French people want De Gaulle? A whole series 
of public opinion polls have been taken on precisely this subject, 
and they reveal a steady decline of popularity. 
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“Do you wish General De Gaulle to return to power?” was 
the way the question was phrased. Only a minority, constantly 
decreasing, replied Yes, as follows: 


Date Yes No No opinion 
April 1948 40% 45% 15% 
September 1948 32% 49%, 19% 
January 1949 30% 45% 25% 
July 1949 28% 43% 29% 


The significant thing is that many more Frenchmen—never 
less than 43 per cent—are opposed to De Gaulle than favor him. 
His chances seem to depend mainly on a deepening of political 
or economic crisis. If the country, for example, were threatened 
by a Communist coup, De Gaulle’s odds would increase measur- 
ably. Faced by a naked choice between the Communist Left and 
the Gaullist Right, Frenchmen—but not a majority—would choose 
De Gaulle. In such a situation, according to one poll, 43 per 
cent would favor De Gaulle, 34 per cent would oppose him, and 
23 per cent would do nothing. 

In conclusion, one can say that De Gaulle, unquestionably 
contemporary France’s most interesting political personality, is 
not at the moment the favorite of the great majority of the 
French people. Only a minority of less than 30 per cent defi- 
nitely wants him. The rest of the country is either hostile, re- 
luctant or indifferent to him. Nevertheless, he is a man worth 
watching, for he still remains a major political force of great 
potentiality. 
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Scene th tee eat 








IN CONTRAST TO THE POLITICAL life, France’s social life has great 
stability. Human relationships are reasonably constant and fam- 
ily ties close. Divorces, while they do occur, are not common, 
partly as a result of the traditional respect for the family as a 
basic unit of social existence and partly because of religious 
prohibition. 

Contact with kinfolk remains usually unbroken, especially 
in the provinces. Many of the better-to-do urban Frenchmen 
acquire homes in the country, both for retirement in old age 
and for vacation in the summer. “The base of French society,” 
André Siegfried remarked, “always remains peasant.” Nearly half 
of the French people who go on summer vacations (43 per cent 
of them do) stay with relatives in the country—for one month 
or more. Only 20 per cent go to hotels. 

The cafe habit is strong and whole French families go to cafes 
frequently for a frugal drink. Nevertheless, the center of social 
(family) life and relaxation is the home. When they stay home 
evenings, the majority read or listen to the radio. Sixty-eight 
per cent read newspapers daily, one-third listen to the radio 
regularly, another third infrequently. 

There is astonishingly little social entertainment at home. 
Foreigners, who are sometimes hurt that their French friends or 
acquaintances do not invite them home, might keep in mind 
that it is not a general national habit to do so. Only 14 per cent 
of the French people receive at home or go visiting. The over- 
whelming majority express themselves as not liking this form of 
entertainment. 

It is not, perhaps, that the French take their pleasures somberly 
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but that they are still, to a considerable extent, a rural people. 
Most of them live in villages or small towns, where the ordinary 
metropolitan distractions are not easily available. On the farms 
and in the communes, moreover, there are many time-consuming 
chores in house and garden. This probably explains why movie 
attendance, on a national scale, is comparatively small. Nineteen 
per cent go to the cinema once a week; 25 per cent from one to 
three times monthly; and 47 per cent never go at all. 

Few Frenchmen travel abroad and not many engage in sports. 
France is, indeed, one of the least sports-minded countries in 
Europe. The schools do not go in for sports either. A mere 2 
per cent of the people say they like to watch games, mostly foot- 
ball. The nearest thing to a national sport is bicycling, and the 
gruelling cross-country “Tour de France” takes place in the midst 
of something resembling the febrility of an American major 
league baseball season. Slightly more than one-fourth of the 
French people use the bicycle as a means of transportation, and 
there are 11 million bicycles in France. 


Role of Women 

Possibly one reason for France’s stay-at-homeness and social 
conservatism is the fact that, unlike its neighbor Germany, 
France is a woman’s country. Women dominate the society 
both at home and behind the scenes. The women are perhaps 
also the strong element in the social structure, a fact that is 
particularly noticeable since the defeat of 1940, when millions 
of men were not only subtly discredited in their traditional male 
role as fighters but also imprisoned for years, so that the women 
had to rely more and more on their own resources. 

But even before 1940 the French women set the tone of the 
society, as they do today. On the farms they are the laborers at 
least equal to men. In the tens of thousands of small shops and 
bistros the spirit and body behind the cash register is usually 
Madame. Inside the family circle it is the wife and mother who 
holds it together, administers the finances and brings up the 
children. The spirit and taste of women have always influenced 
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France’s literature—it is the female readers who make a novelist’s 
reputation—fashions and even high politics. 

The women are also an important factor where religion is 
concerned. Long ago the Church gave women its powerful sup- 
port, in such matters as the sacredness of marriage for example, 
and they in turn have rewarded it with the loyalty due a 
staunch friend. The majority of the devout are women, and 
through them the Church continues to wield its influence on 
French life. In this matter, as in some others, the men have 
little to say, and they know it. Once when Jean Jaures made an 
anti-clerical speech and was interrupted by a heckler who ridi- 
culed him because his wife was a known church-goer, the famous 
Socialist leader caused gales of appreciative laughter when he 
retorted ironically: ‘‘My friend, no doubt you can do what you 
like to your wife. Not I!” 


Housing 

World War II was tremendously costly to France in material 
resources. Five years of fighting, occupation, sabotage and bomb- 
ing left a swath of destruction in their wake. Whole areas lay 
in ruins. In all the wreckage, the loss of homes and habitation 
was the most tragic. No fewer than 1,229,000 homes were wholly 
or partly destroyed. An additional 556,000 other buildings were 
wrecked. About 1,800 communities, twelve of them of more 
than 100,000 population, had to be completely rebuilt. In short, 
at the time of the Liberation several million Frenchmen were 
without proper homes. 

The situation was particularly acute because there had been 
very little new building in France since about 1914. Wars, infla- 
tions and enemy occupation have been detrimental to construc- 
tion, and this has had two deleterious consequences. ‘To protect 
such a basic need as shelter, successive governments froze rents at 
extremely low levels and, in addition, prevented evictions. This, 
in turn, discouraged both repairs and new construction. No- 
body, obviously, wants to invest money in property over which 
he has no control and from which he can expect no profits. 
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The freezing of rents, though it was inescapable, has had a 
paralyzing effect on the housing situation. It is ironic that, 
despite the fact that the cost of everything has gone up, the cost 
of lodging has gone down relatively. In 1914 a city family spent 
16 per cent of its income on rent; in 1924, 5 per cent; and in 
1944, only 4 per cent. 

Most of the nation is housed in what is best described as semi- 
slums. Close to half of the houses are substandard and more 
than 100 years old. In Paris, which is typical of the urban centers 
elsewhere in France, 46 per cent of the homes have no private 
toilets and 84 per cent are without baths. In the small towns 
and on the farms millions of homes are without electricity or 
running water or gas or sewage. 

The average Frenchman works about two weeks in the year 
to pay his annual rent, while in other countries it is about twelve 
weeks. The French spent a mere 30 billion francs on rent in 
1948, compared to 57 billion on horse race betting, 104 billion 
on tobacco and 150 billion on wine and liquor. 

There are other indications of a fairly widespread, though by 
no means universal, indifference to being properly housed. Vari- 
ous polls in 1948 and 1949 show that about one out of every four 
Frenchmen considers the current rents too high; three out of 
every four said that they were not looking for new lodgings. 

What does the government do? The answer is: Something but 
not much. Between 1945 and the end of 1949 France built 
about 100,000 dwelling units. In view of the immensity of the 
need, this is pitifully little. Owing to the natural increase of 
the population, France must have an additional 70,000 dwell- 
ings annually, or no less than 5,850 dwellings monthly. So far, 
however, the monthly construction of dwelling units has aver- 
aged a mere 1,600. 

The building industry is sick. It suffers from three main 
shortages—materials, money and labor. The financial problem 
involved is also serious. Since 1914, building costs have gone up 
from 60 to 80 times. This necessitates an astronomical outlay 
of cash, and since no private entrepreneurs will invest in control- 
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led low-rent buildings, assuming they had the kind of money 
now required for large-scale construction, only the government 
can do something about it. The future is not promising either. 
France's 1950 budget provides for 37 billion francs for the con- 
struction of “inexpensive dwellings,” as compared to 420 billion 
for military purposes. 


Population 

In recent years, French leaders have come to realize that if 
their country’s rate of reproduction remained unchanged, France 
would cease to be a major nation in three or four generations. 
The population of Greater Paris, one scientist estimated, would 
be reduced from roughly five million in 1940 to about one mil- 
lion a century later. The rest of the French population would 
decline more or less in the same proportion until, around the 
beginning of the next century, France would not be much more 
populous than Sweden. 

The demographic decline began long ago. When George 
Washington was sworn in as President of about four million 
Americans, France had more people than any other state in 
Europe, except Russia. At the beginning of the Revolution of 
1789 there were some 25 million Frenchmen, or about one- 
seventh of Europe’s total. Soon after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the French population virtually stopped increas- 
ing. It became stationary at, roughly, the 40-million point. This 
was the period when France’s immediate neighbors, Germany 
and Italy, started doubling their populations. Napoleon's France 
contained 15.2 per cent of the people of Europe; Daladier’s, 
about half that number. 

Among the main causes of the population decline have been 
urbanization and war. Up to the end of the nineteenth century 
France was largely rural. In the middle of that century three- 
fourths of the people lived in the country; today, less than half. 

This has meant a diminution in the number of children. 
While country folk usually had large families, city people have 
preferred small ones. Poor Frenchmen, particularly workers, 
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could never afford many children. The educated and anti-clerical 
bourgeoisie is likewise not devoted to big families. Some do not 
want many children because they fear a decrease of their living 
standards; others, particularly those with fixed salaries, because 
they cannot afford them. 

War has been another factor in France’s demographic decline. 
World War I cost France 1,320,000 in killed and more than 700,- 
000 in crippled. This loss was felt with particular severity be- 
cause it involved men in the reproductive age. More than half 
(57 per cent) of those killed were under thirty-one years old. 
The direct loss of around two million men, out of a total male 
population of some twenty million, was probably the greatest 
single catastrophe that has befallen France in recent centuries. 

World War II further depleted the French population. The 
Germans captured around 1,800,000 prisoners—one-third of all 
Frenchmen between the ages of twenty and fifty—and kept most 
of them prisoner for five years. This prevented natural repro- 
duction and resulted in a sharp drop in the birth rate. More- 
over 650,000 persons, military and civilian, died due to causes 
stemming from the war. Altogether, World War II cost France 
$ per cent of its population. The mass killing of French youth in 
two World Wars not only left what one French scientist has 
characterized as a “biologic hole” in the nation, but also deprived 
it of a reservoir of potential leaders, thinkers, creators and skilled 
workers. 

Since the Liberation, there has been a steady increase in the 
number of marriages, as well as a growth in the birthrate, both 
of which are systematically encouraged by the government. But 
in the meantime the need for more people, that is adults, has 
remained urgent, not only for purposes of natural reproduction, 
but also for economic production. For France has an aging 
population and a severe shortage of labor, particularly skilled 
workers. The old and unproductive people are a steadily grow- 
ing burden on the young. On an average, five productive adults 
have to work to support three non-working aged. In a few 
years the proportion is expected to be five to four. Owing to 
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this shortage of male labor, France has one of the highest rates 
of employed women in Europe. 


Immigration 

Why does not France encourage immigration to fill the bio- 
logic and economic gaps? The answer is that such efforts have 
been made. Indeed, France has long been the largest immigrant- 
absorbing country in Europe. On the eve of World War II 
France had more than 3 million foreigners—Italians, Spaniards, 
Poles, Belgians and others. . 

After the Liberation, the government undertook a policy of 
planned immigration and the encouragement of naturalization. 
The four-year Monnet Plan contemplated 650,000 immigrant 
workers by 1950. Unfortunately, however, political difficulties 
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and international misunderstandings interfered with the fulfill- 
ment of the goal. Two of the four potential sources of man- 
power in Europe were ruled out almost from the beginning—the 
DP camps for various reasons and Germany because of bitter 
French feeling against the boche. Another source, North Africa, 
produced a flow of immigrants, chiefly Algerians, who could enter 
France freely. However, most of these newcomers were from the 
bottom of the Algerian social scale, mainly unskilled and un- 
educated with little to add to France’s economy. 

This left Italy as the principal reservoir of human resources. 
In 1947 the French and Italian government signed an agreement 
to encourage the immigration of 200,000 Italians. Unhappily 
for both underpopulated France and overpopulated Italy the 
program was soon wrecked by administrative bungling and inter- 
national ill-feeling. French officials treated the immigrants at 
best as conscripts and at worst as prisoners; the Italians tended 
to regard the French as “immoral” and decadent. As word of 
these difficulties spread, only 76,000 Italians entered France, and 
one-third of these returned home before long. 


Social Security 

In matters of social legislation, public health and the general 
protection of the poor and dependent, France was until recently 
one of the most backward countries in Europe. What social 
legislation there did exist was grudging and limited. The Popu- 
lar Front of 1936-37, led by Socialist Premier Leon Blum, tried 
to catch up with France’s social backwardness, introducing holi- 
days with pay for the first time in French history, the 48-hour 
week, collective bargaining, longer schooling and improvements 
in the social security system. Conservative resistance to this 
program and the international tension which culminated in war 
ended these efforts. 

To catch up for lost time in matters of health and social 
progress, the French have passed a whole series of major social 
security acts since the Liberation. This legislation, which is 
still being augmented, has given France one of the most im- 
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pressive and extensive social security systems in the democratic 
world. Sécurité Sociale covers all persons who work for their 
living, and their offspring—a total of about 18 million indi- 
viduals, or close to half the nation. 

For a small fraction of their deducted pay, France’s wage 
and salary earners who are insured under social security get a 
wide variety of benefits outlined in an extremely complicated 
system of graded rates. Invalids, for example, get both an in- 
demnity and, if totally incapacitated, 40 per cent of their average 
salary. Widows receive half the pensions of their husbands, and 
men past 60 up to 40 per cent of their base pay. Social security 
also pays 80 per cent of medical and hospital expenses, including 
drugs, of all those who are insured under it. 

Motherhood, in particular, is given every assistance under 
social security. Maternity benefits include complete medical ex- 
penses, free delivery, free milk, three-months pay, and large 
premiums for each child, ranging from two to three times the 
average monthly wage in the area. Thus an industrial worker 
earning, say, 15,000 francs a month gets an outright gift of 45,000 
francs for his first child and 30,000 francs for each additional 
child. In addition, there is a system of family allowances, paid 
regularly to every salaried parent for each child after the first. 

Despite criticism, the social security system has registered many 
successes since its inception. Infant mortality, for instance, has 
decreased by two-thirds between 1938 and 1947. Tuberculosis has 
also declined sharply. But perhaps the most striking gains have 
been in the birthrate. 

The turning point in this respect came in 1946, when 835,000 
babies were born. This was 335,000 more than the annual aver- 
age in the last seventy-five years. At the same time the deathrate 
also fell. The excess of births over deaths has been continuing 
ever since. Today, for the first time in its history, France has a 
population of 42 million. 
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The Economy 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND ARON, one of France’s leading scholars, has 
written: 


The root of all the troubles from which France is suf- 
fering is its inadequate production: it no longer produces 
enough goods and services to satisfy the demands of its 
population. This disproportion between goods in de- 
mand and goods supplied is, in essence, due to the slow 
rate at which output and productive capacity have ad- 
vanced since the beginning of the present century and, 
above all, since the war of 1914. It is obvious that the 
destruction caused by the war and the extensive pillaging 
of French property by the Nazis have aggravated this dis- 
proportion, but signs of a crisis were obvious before 1939. 
It would be false to hold the recent destructive war and 
the rapacity of the occupant entirely responsible for this 
state of affairs. 


A brief historic summary of the French economy is in order. 
France is rich in regard to land and resources. Among European 
states only the Soviet Union exceeds France in size and potential 
wealth. France’s population density—76 persons per square kilo- 
meter—is one of the lowest in Europe: Paradoxically, this low 
density is both an index of actual weakness and a mark of poten- 
tial strength. 

Although poor in coal, France outranks Western European 
countries in the possession of iron ore, especially in Lorraine. 
Known reserves of iron ore are 181 tons per capita, as compared 
to 122 for the United Kingdom and 19 for Germany. 
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The extent of cultivable land per capita is higher than that of 
any other country in Western Europe. The land, moreover, is 
generally fertile, and although there has been little scientific 
agriculture, France has been self-sufficient in food for a long time. 
Bread, dairy products, fruit, vegetables, meat, fish and wine have 
been abundant and usually cheap. Except in periods of wars and 
other crises, Frenchmen, even the poorer classes, have been ac- 
customed to eating and drinking well. 

With these resources it is a matter of surprise that France did 
not fully achieve industrialization. The country had an abun- 
dance of food, a good transportation network, excellent harbors 
and docks, a skilled working class, an intelligent public and a 
first-rate educational system. But despite all this, industrializa- 
tion and productivity have lagged far behind France’s immediate 
neighbors, Germany and Britain. 

One explanation, as André Siegfried has pointed out, is that 
France has been essentially rural-minded and largely individual- 
istic. Business has been, by preference, small-scale and often 
family-owned. French capitalism has been characterized by two 
main aspects. One was the tendency to invest abroad rather than 
at home. The other, the comparative inefficiency of the indus- 
trial system. 


Investments Abroad 

Instead of investing boldly in new business ventures or indulg- 
ing in speculative enterprises, French capital has been inclined to 
seek what seemed to be “safe” outlets in foreign countries. This 
turned out to be short-sighted. 

In the first place, French citizens often lost billions of their 
foreign-invested francs when upheavals occurred abroad. In the 
second place, the flight of capital kept France comparatively 
under-industralized and technologically unprogressive. Finally, 
the habit of investing abroad created an idle capitalist class with 
a “coupon clipping” petty-bourgeois mentality essentially differ- 
ent from the far-ranging and experimental American business 
spirit. Moreover, the French pattern of capitalism exacerbated 
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the long-smoldering class confiict. Labor resented the fact that 
the capitalist grew wealthy without working. The capitalist in 
turn was convinced that the worker was envious of his luxury and 
was only waiting for a chance to expropriate him—as was taught 
in Syndicalist and, later, Communist theory. 

By 1914 French citizens had 60 billion francs invested abroad, 
and most of the money, invested in countries like Czarist Russia, 
was lost in World War I. In the long run France’s national econ- 
omy paid heavily for this flight of capital. It not only left the 
country with immense financial losses but also with a neglected 
plant and a timidity in economic affairs that is becoming an 
increasingly dangerous national habit. 


Progress and Productivity 


A few exceptions to this timidity can be found here and there 
in France today. Some businessmen, especially among the younger 
people, are developing a spirit of modernism and “enlightened 
capitalism.” A small number of industrialists of this class belong 
to a society known as Le Centre des Jeunes Patrons, in which 
membership is limited to men under 40. This Center of Young 
Employers now has around 3,000 members who, according to 
their official program, “reject all notion of privilege, class or 
caste ... do not consider militant unionists as enemies” and be- 
lieve that the real goal of industrial society is that “all workers 
should have the opportunity of becoming capitalists.” 

This organization is, of course, an important start, but it must 
be kept in mind that against it is the Conseil National du Patronat 
Frangais—the National Council of French Employers—a powerful 
body with more than 880,000 members. The National Council 
is reactionary and immutable in its distrust of new ideas and 
innovations. 

Despite conservatism, France did make considerable progress 
in industrialization in this century. In 1910, for example, there 
were 63,135 industrial establishments with 82,238 steam-powered 
machines. In 1936, while the number of plants (47,992) and 
machines (50,382) decreased, the horsepower went up enormously 
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to a total of 7,705,000, owing to technological improvements. 
Nevertheless, it was small compared to Germany or Britain. Be- 
fore 1914, for instance, France’s steel production was about half 
that of Germany’s and in 1938 only one-sixth. 

A mark of the weakness of the French economy has been its 
comparatively low output per worker both in industry and in 
agriculture. This is particularly illustrated in the coal mines. 
Between 1925 and 1938 the average output per man-shift in | 
France (excluding the Saar) was 0.733 tons, as against 1.410 tons 
in the Ruhr, 1.087 in Britain, and 4.25 (bituminous) in the 
United States. In other words, French miners were about half 
as productive as German miners and only one-sixth as pro- 
ductive as American ones. 


Reconstruction and the Monnet Plan 


France’s already weak economy suffered near-paralyzing blows 
during the war and the German occupation. The Germans not 
only looted and requisitioned, but they also drained the public 
finances by imposing an occupation cost of 282 billion francs. 
Bombing and fighting caused vast destruction of the material re- 
sources. Approximately 18 per cent of France’s real property was 
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destroyed or damaged. A total of 246,000 industrial and commer- 
cial buildings were wholly or partly wrecked; an additional 32,000 
public structures were ruined. All the raw material stocks were 
seized by the Germans, and 6,640,000 acres of land were made 
unfit for cultivation. 


The transportation system, the lifeblood of the nation’s econ- 
omy, was all but crippled. About half the locomotives and one- 
third of the merchant marine were destroyed or seized. Railroad 
tracks and bridges were wrecked throughout France. Not counting 
human lives, the total cost of the physical destruction has been 
estimated, at 1938 prices, at 1,000 billion francs, or 28 billion 
dollars. 

The first important step toward recovery was the restora- 
tion of the transportation network. This was done in record time, 
despite the shortage of rolling stock and the obsolescence of equip- 
ment. Other steps were to provide power, particularly coal and 
electricity, and to restore production, largely in heavy industry. 

In all these matters the French have achieved a veritable miracle 
of reconstruction. By 1946, within two years after the Liberation, 
the volume of production had risen to about 90 per cent of pre- 
war levels. Today many industries are producing far more than 
they did before 1938, and all home-made consumer articles are as 
plentiful as before the war. 

In 1946 the individualistic French took a remarkable economic 
step. They set up a planning commission to modernize and equip 
the country. The Commissariat Général du Plan de Moderni- 
sation et d’Equipement, headed by Jean Monnet, adopted a four- 
year program to modernize the obsolete plant and to raise the 
levels of production in six major sectors of the French economy. 
Agricultural machinery output was to be raised by 27 per cent 
over 1938; building materials, 40 per cent; mining, 13 per cent; 
transportation, 57 per cent; and steel, 46 per cent. Exports and 
imports, as well as loans, were also to be regulated and adjusted 
under the plan. Altogether, it envisioned an overall increase in 
national production of 30 per cent above 1938. 

The total cost of investment provided for in the plan is nearly 
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$19 billion. Most of the money, about 84 per cent, was to be 
provided by the French themselves; the rest was to come from 
loans, mainly American. The plan also requires heavy imports of 
machinery, raw materials and, especially, coal and oil. In 1949, 
24 per cent of all imports into France came from the United States. 

The Monnet Plan aims to reduce sharply this dependence. 
When realized, the plan will give France and its overseas terri- 
tories great industrial strength and a measure of economic inde- 
pendence, with large-scale development of resources within the 
French Union. 

So far, the Monnet Plan has fulfilled and even exceeded expec- 
tations. By the middle of 1949, total industrial production was 29 
per cent higher than in 1938. Steel increased by 45 per cent. 
Electricity, though it was up 33 per cent over 1938, is still insuffi- 
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cient for the growing need. New hydroelectric dams and power 
plants are now in process of construction. 

There is no doubt that the French economy has shown great 
vigor and extraordinary powers of recuperation. Planning Com- 
missioner Monnet is convinced that in the last three years the 
success has been such that in the near future France will be in 


a position to compete favorably with its most efficient neighbors. 
He is probably right. Furthermore, he has envisioned an exten- 
sion of his plan to 1952, the year when ECA aid comes to an end. 
By 1952, Monnet believes, the national production should have 
a total value of around $25 billion at 1949 prices. This would 
be an increase of 25 per cent over 1948. 

France still has many difficult social and economic problems to 
solve, but one thing is now clear—on the industrial front the 
nation is well on the way to winning the battle. 


Nationalization 

An important aspect of the French economy is the nationaliza- 
tion of certain basic industries and utilities. The whole problem 
of nationalized industries is still a subject of intense dispute, and 
even doubt, for in some ways it has led France to a kind of sus- 
pended economic limbo. There is not enough nationalization to 
transform France into a full socialist state and too much to permit 
it to be a genuine capitalist one. The French public itself, more- 
over, does not seem to know where it stands in this respect. This 
is not just a simple division of opinion between those who are for 
and those who are against nationalization. It is plainly a question 
of the absence of clarity or purpose. 

Nobody seems to know for sure whether nationalized enter- 
prises benefit the economy or not, whether they are inefficiently 
administered or not. There is no certainty as to whether they 
should be extended or reduced. Enemies of nationalization charge 
the system with wastefulness and political domination. Friends 
worry because they suspect the accusations are true. Thus the 
first public policy statement of André Marie, when he became 
Premier in July 1948, dealt with nationalization. He said: “We 
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want nationalized enterprises to become a source of pride for 


France and to cease being a source of anxiety.” 

There are a number of reasons, political, economic and moral, 
for the nationalization that has taken place. The first steps were 
taken in 1936, by the Popular Front government under pressure 
of the Socialist and Communist coalition. The government then 
nationalized the Bank of France, the munitions and aviation 
industries and the railroads. 

After the Liberation, there was a climate of opinion favoring 
further nationalization. For one thing, the general tendency in 
France and, indeed, in Europe as a whole was in the direction of 
more and more intervention on the part of the state in the social 
and economic affairs of the country. For another, there was a 
desire to free the government from the “money power” of the 
so-called “Two Hundred Families” that had unquestionably 
wielded immense influence under the Third Republic. 

Finally, there was a grievance against the big capitalists. Many 
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of them—Renault, for example—had been either collaborationists 
during the occupation or outright fascists. Heavy industry, not- 
ably steel, had given Hitler support in the thirties. The Comité 
des Forges helped in the rearmament of Germany not only by 
starving France’s own vitally needed steel industry but also by 
selling Hitler French-produced ore—at the rate of 800,000 tons a 
month until the very outbreak of World War II. When the war 
was over, there prevailed, therefore, a bitter feeling against the 
industrialists who had shown that their primary love was not for 
France but for francs. 

Among the most important enterprises that were nationalized 
were coal (Charbonnages de France), electricity (Electricité de 
France), gas (Gaz de France), insurance companies, banks and 
certain industries that had belonged to collaborationists, such as 
the Renault motor works. The government did not confiscate 
those properties but paid for them with bonds redeemable in 
fifty years. 

Criticism of the nationalized enterprises has centered on the 
fact that they have been losing money. In 1948, the coal mines 
lost 20 billion francs; the electric utilities, 6 billion; the railways, 
28 billion; and Air France, one billion. The total deficit was 55 
billion francs, or around $172 million. In 1949 the railways had 
a deficit of 21 billion francs. 

The chances are probably that the nationalized industries and 
public utilities will remain public property, but that under pres- 
sure and criticism they will improve in service and efficiency. If 
France’s private economy should acquire great health and vigor, 
it would undoubtedly serve as a stimulant and corrective on the 
nationalized sector. 


Agriculture and Food 


Before the war, the rich soil of France was sufficient to provide 

the nation with virtually everything needed to eat and drink well. 

Farming was essentially small-scale and individualistic, with the 

exception of France’s vineyards, where big organizations and co- 
operatives were not uncommon. There was little mechanization. 
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Power on the farms was supplied by the muscle of man and beast. 
Farming was, therefore, inefficient by modern standards. In the 
period of 1933-1937, for example, the average yield of wheat per 
hectare was 15 quintals in France as against 23 in Germany. 

The war caused immense destruction of farm houses, livestock, 
equipment and seeds; and during a large part of that period 
France went hungry. After the Liberation, American aid and 
then the Marshall Plan gave a powerful boost to French agri- 
culture and, ultimately, to the food supply. 

Inspired by the American example, the French started to pro- 
duce tractors as never before. In 1938 their monthly production 
of tractors was 145; in 1949, 1,517. Americans, too, supplied 
France with large numbers of tractors. As a result, France today 
has around 100,000 of these machines, which is three times more 
than it had before the war. 


Cost of Living 

More and more French farmers are using mechanical aid on 
the land. There has been, in consequence, a tremendous improve- 
ment in the food situation in record time. As a matter of fact, 
the battle for food was won by the end of 1948. Early in 1949 
nearly all food rationing—the bane and misery of ten years—was 
abolished and today the French people eat about as well as they 
did before the war, although prices are still too high. It took 
only about four years to achieve nearly normal levels in food 
production. 

Unfortunately for the French people as a whole, particularly 
the wage earners, prices of agricultural products and foodstuffs 
did not go down with the increase in production. As a matter of 
fact, wages have nowhere kept pace with the cost of food, and this 
has aggravated the political situation, created bitterness among 
city people and led to one cabinet crisis after another. Food costs 
in 1948 and 1949 were actually from ten to twenty-two times 
higher than in 1938. 

It must be repeated that wages and salaries did not keep up 
anywhere with the cost of food, or other needs. Most of the 
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French people, therefore, have been in real trouble. The majority 
spend the bulk of their earnings on food, which is abundant, and 
have little left for other necessities or services. Until food prices 
and earnings will have reached a common level, France will be in 
a state of unhappiness and crisis. 


Trade Unions 

Unlike the pre-war period, organized labor is a strong force in 
France today. Joining a trade union is no longer an act of faith 
or defiance, as it used to be before 1938, but a necessity of em- 
ployment. Since 1946 the unions have had the right to choose 
shop stewards in every plant and to participate in management 
councils. Plant committees, which submit suggestions to manage- 
ment, are a widespread institution in French industry. The trade 
unions also have a certain amount of say in regard to working 
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especially true in the nationalized industries. 

Before the war, there were about 4 million trade union mem- 
bers in France. Soon after the Liberation, this number had in- 
creased to more than 6 million. But in 1946 a great split occurred 
in the labor movement. A large body of workers broke away 
from the central trade union body, the Confédération Général 
du Travail (CGT), because of the latter’s domination by the 
Communists, and formed its own organization, the Force Ouvriére 
(FO). In addition there is the Confédération Frangaise des Tra- 
vailleurs Chrétiens (CFTC), which was organized in 1919 on a 
Catholic, as opposed to Marxist, basis. 

These three main labor bodies have been making wild claims 
about the size of their memberships. The Communist CGT claims 
no less than 4 million members; the largely Socialist FO says it 
has 1.5 million members; and the Catholic CFTC, 900,000. Ob- 
jective figures support none of those claims. 

Studies made on the basis of local plants and dues-cards show 
that the CGT probably has around 2,316,000 members; the FO, 
about 350,000; and the CFTC, in the neighborhood of 400,000. 
Even so, the Communist-dominated CGT has over three times 
more members than both its chief rivals combined. Communist 
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trade union strength is concentrated among agricultural and in- 
dustrial laborers, especially miners; while the Socialist and Cath- 
olic unions have mostly, although not exclusively, professional 
and white-collar employees. There are indications that the CGT 
is growing and improving its position, and the other two big 
labor bodies are declining relatively. 

In addition to the three big unions, there are a number of 
small ones. Among them may be mentioned the Comité Générale 
du Syndicalisme Indépendant (CGSI), which probably has 
around 100,000 members; Fédération des Syndicats Autonomes 
(FSA), which has perhaps 6,000 members among the metal- 
workers; and the Confédération National du Travail (CNT), 
with only a few thousand members in Paris and some provincial 
cities. It is not without significance that these so-called “Isolés,” 
or independents, have already outstripped the Socialist unions, 
at least in influence and possibly in numbers. 

Recently, the whole trade union movement has been in the 
doldrums. Workers have been generally apathetic, especially 
since the insurrectionary strikes of 1947. But the Communist 
CGT still maintains a powerful hold over the largest section of 
France’s organized workers. 
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France's Role 
In the World 


by Saul K. Padover 


and Irina Padover 


AFTER THE LIBERATION, France had to make a complete readjust- 
ment to the post-war realities in international affairs. Four new 
factors had to be taken into account. The primary factor was 
France’s own reduced importance. The second was the decline 
of Europe in general and of Germany in particular. The third 
was the emergence of the Soviet colossus as the foremost conti- 
nental power. ‘The fourth was the appearance of the United 
States as the prime force in Western Europe. 

One of the effects of France’s military-political weakness has 
been a loss of prestige. An example is the case of French as the 
language of international discourse. For nearly two and a half 
centuries the French tongue was the language in which the great 
international treaties were written and which diplomats spoke. 
One recalls the incident at the Congress of Berlin in 1878 when 
Disraeli wanted to speak English but Bismarck insisted that he 
speak French. 

Then came 1919 and 1945, two “victories” from which France 
has not yet recovered. At the Versailles Conference Wilson and 
Lloyd George spoke no French, while Clemenceau knew English; 
consequently, for the first time in generations, the speech of the 
Anglo-Americans supplanted French as the premier tongue of 
international discourse. But the final humiliation came at the 
San Francisco Conference of the United Nations in 1945, where 
French was ignored as a working language. It was not until 
Foreign Minister Bidault made a moving speech in behalf of 
his country’s language that French was restored to a position, if 
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not of primacy but at least of equality, at the international con- 
ference table. 


The Soviet Union and Communism 





In regard to the Soviet Union, the French recognize it without 
hesitation as the dominant power in Europe. They treat Moscow 
politely and soberly, as befits a mighty nation. There is, in 

France, none of the hysteria against Russia that prevails in other 

—more distant—lands. The French know that Russia, whether 
Czarist or Communist, is an integral part of the European state 
system. So long as the Russians stay on their side of the fence, 
most Frenchmen do not get very excited about them. 

France’s relatively sober atiitude towards the Soviet Union is, 
to a large extent, also determined by the existence of the French 
Communist party. Since anywhere from one-fourth to one-third 
of the French electorate votes for Communist candidates, one 
may assume that it is in sympathy with the Soviet Union or 
at least not hostile to it. Such a large minority must inevitably 

in have an influence, direct or indirect, on the nation’s foreign 
policy. 

The Communist party, moreover, wields great, if silent, in- 
fluence even among non-Communists. Its ideas and slogans pene- 
trate wide circles of workers, intellectuals and farm folk. France's 
leading clergy, for instance, lean over backwards in their desire to 
appear neutral in the East-West struggle. The high churchmen 
consider the cold war a conflict between capitalism and commu- 
nism—or, in other words, between the United States and the 
Soviet Union—and they make it clear that they do not wish to 
take sides, since they believe both to contain elements of evil. 
This was revealed in a remarkable letter which France’s four 
cardinals made public on September 8, 1949. It said in part: 


The Church refuses to join a “Crusade” in which are 
intermixed so many temporal and economic rivalries 
and interests; it knows that by doing so it would com- 
" promise the purity of its mission which is essentially 
t spiritual. . .. In condemning the action of the Commu- 
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nist parties the Church does not take the part of capital- 
ism. It is necessary to know that there exists in the very 
idea of capitalism . . . a materialism rejected by Chris- 
tian teaching... . 

Frenchmen do not ignore the idea that a Russian or Commu- 
nist victory over France is possible, but they feel they are men- 
aced with a greater danger closer to home, right on their own 
frontiers. As Drew Middleton quoted a middle-class Frenchman 
in the New York Times (January 3, 1950): “For us, the Rus- 
sians are something formidable but also something distant. But 
the Germans—ah, they are just over the border.” 


Germany and Western Europe 

The majority of Frenchmen still consider Germany as Enemy 
Number One. Having been invaded by Germans three times in 
living memory, the French are in mortal fear of their neighbors 
across the Rhine. They know that Germany, when united, has 
nearly twice the population and at least four to six times the 
industrial capacity of France. French policy towards Germany is 
based upon the dread that a revived Germany would attempt a 
fourth invasion. The incorporation of the German Saar into 
the French economy is one way by which Paris is ini to reduce 
somewhat Germany’s industrial might. 

French opinion is almost morbid on the subject of Germany, 
and not without reason. Frenchmen in general cannot accept 
the fact that the Reich is no longer a military menace. For the 
time being, Yes; but in the long run, No, they say. And the 
French know out of a depth of tragic experience—something that 
many Americans seem to be forgetting—namely, that the Ger- 
mans are not, like themselves, a democratic people but a nation 
always ready to obey some leader. 

That is why, since the end of the war, French policy in regard 
to Germany has been more severe and more consistent than that 
of the other occupying powers. This policy has been simple and 
twofold: its aim has been to keep Germany economically weak 
and politically decentralized. Although the French have won a 
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partial victory in the political sphere, in the economic field their 
German policy has suffered almost total defeat—at the hands of 
the Americans, aided by the British. No amount of French pro- 
test could shake the Washington policy-makers in their present 
determination to build up Germany industrially—presumably, the 
French think, as a bulwark and arsenal against the Soviet Union. 
Many French feel resentful about this; they argue that the United 
States, supported by Britain whose European policies France dis- 
trusts, is more concerned with capitalist Germany than with 
semi-socialist and democratic France. Communist propaganda, 
of course, does not fail to explain to the susceptible French pub- 
lic that the United States’ concern with a strong Germany is due 
to the fact that “Wall Street” expects to make big profits there. 

Recently France’s official German policy, although not public 
opinion, has begun to change. Suddenly the official tone became 
friendly, and leading Frenchmen started to hold out the olive 
branch to the Germans. Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, for 
instance, has supported German membership in the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg. It is a political fact of some importance 
that Schuman and German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer are on 
friendly terms. 

What happened to cause the shift in France’s German policy 
was a growing realization, at least in informed circles, of a new 
potential danger—the possibility that the revived Germans might 
ally themselves with the ambitious Russians. If that occurred, 
the two strongest continental nations would rule Europe between 
them and France would be through, except as an out-and-out 
satellite. As General Pierre Koenig, former military governor of 
the French zone in Germany, expressed it: “We must come to 
an understanding with Germany, lest Germany come to an un- 
derstanding with others . . . at our expense.” 

While a Franco-German rapprochement is as yet premature 
largely because public opinion is only slowly moving in that 
direction, the idea of a union of Western Europe has gained 
considerable support in France. Thoughtful Frenchmen realize 
that anti-Germanism, while emotionally satisfying, is a sterile 
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policy, and moreover dangerous. They have come to the con- 
clusion that peace and stability could be secured only in a West- 
ern union, and that within a united Europe even a revived Ger- 
many would be no great menace. Such thinking is the basis for 
Foreign Minister Schuman’s proposal for the joint control of 
the coal, iron and steel industries of France, Germany and other 
European nations. It is possible that steps of this nature will 
ultimately solve the Franco-German problem. 


The United States and France’s Future 


To avoid misunderstanding, one must approach French policy 
toward the United States from two levels, that of the govern- 
ment and that of public opinion. This is a particularly im- 
portant distinction in France, where governments are notoriously 
unstable and under direct public control. 

On the government level France and the United States are 
sincere friends and allies. More than that, French officials have 
been warm in their praise of American aid, from the liberation 
of Normandy to the Marshall Plan. French democrats, particu- 
larly those of the “Third Force” which now make up the coali- 
tion that rules the country, realize that the freedom enjoyed by 
France would not last long if American power were either with- 
drawn or defeated. 

But on the public opinion level the story is somewhat different. 
There can be no doubt that many Frenchmen view Americans 
with some antipathy, to say the least. For this there are many 
reasons. One is plain ignorance. Most Frenchmen do not know 
or understand the United States. Another reason is snobbishness. 
French intellectuals, brought up in an ancient and sophisticated 
culture, are inclined to consider Americans much the way the 
Athenians used to look upon the Romans. Still another reason 
is the behavior of certain types of Americans, both soldiers dur- 
ing the war and tourists later. 

Underlying all this is, of course, the question of national 
temperament. In France there is a feeling that the American 
way of life is inimical to the French one. Americanism, many a 
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Frenchman believes, is the antithesis of what, for lack of a better 
word, one may call Frenchism—which can be defined as a taste 
for plain living and knowing how to relax. Then there is also 
the matter of wealth. Americans are widely believed to be rich, 
and the French, while they appreciate money, do not like those 
who possess it. It is a curious paradox, but observers agree that 
the practical-minded French simply do not like the rich precisely 
for the reason that they are rich. 

Reinforcing and sharpening these attitudes of belief and bias 
is the constant stream of Communist propaganda. The slogan- 
producing machine of the French Communist party pours out 
clever phrases and arguments against American men, policies and 
intentions. Americans, even simple tourists, are referred to 
sneeringly as “American millionaires.” America is “the country 
of Coca-Cola” and of gangsters. The Marshall Plan is an “in- 
strument of war” against humanity. Wall Street, which is now 
supposed to rule America, is determined to take over France and 
the world. This may not be a surprising point of view on the 
part of the Communists, but it also finds its echoes in non-Com- 
munist opinion. One gets a French picture of the United States 
from a series of articles which were prominently played up in the 
conservative newspaper Le Monde (October 21 and 22, 25 and 
26, 1949) on the subject of “Imperial America.” A few excerpts 
follow: 


There is a despairing uniformity in America: adver- 
tising crushes the spirit. . . . Production-consumption, 
that is the center of existence. America kills itself with 
work, not knowing those activities of leisure which are 
also an expression of a force, of a live culture: the mark 
of civilization. .. . 

America cannot defend Europe; it does not cease to 
warn us of that, while at the same time obliging us to act 
as if it could. But if America loses Europe, it is itself 
lost; without Europe it has no soul, it cannot breathe. . . . 

We are living at the end of political liberty: the two 
competing empires are both totalitarian, the one in its 
power and the other in fact. The relative superiority of 
the Communists lies in having a system all ready and 
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forcing men into it willy-nilly... . The weakness of the 
Americans is to attempt to impose a collection of hetero- 
geneous economic theories in which they no longer alto- 
gether believe. . . . Conclusion: the Americans are on 
the verge of fascism... . 

Paul Claudel, member of the French Academy and former 
Ambassador to the United States, protested against these arti- 
cles, denying that America is an imperialist power, and stating 
that it is “neither just nor honest to compare Russia with Amer- 
ica.” But Claudel’s opinions are shared only by that minority 
which is familiar with the United States or by those who are 
friendly to the capitalist system. 

Suspicion of American intentions is present also in discussions 
of the Marshall Plan. In France alone, it is believed the Com- 
munists have spent around $300 million to discredit that plan, 
and it is quite clear that to a very large extent they succeeded. 
Thus, in a public opinion poil of September 1947, 18 per cent 
of the French said that the Americans instituted the Marshall 
Plan out of a “sincere desire to aid Europe”; 47 per cent ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Marshall Plan was the result of 
American “need to find foreign markets.” In other words, nearly 
half the French people believe that the United States has been 
pouring billions of dollars into Europe for purely selfish reasons. 
Two years later, in late 1949, another survey showed that only 
four out cf 100 persons questioned gave the Marshall Plan any 
credit for France’s economic recovery. 

In the spring of 1949 two different polls were taken on the 
subject of the North Atlantic pact. In one survey, almost one- 
fourth (23 per cent) said that they had never heard of it and a 
little over one-third (39 per cent) favored signing it; another 
approximate third (38 per cent) were either opposed or opinion- 
less. In the second poll, over one-fourth (26 per cent) considered 
the pact a “menace to peace,” while a mere 10 per cent thought 
it would prevent war. The rest either never heard of it or ob- 
jected to it. 

This hostility or indifference of a large part of the French 
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nation to the major policies developed by the Americans—the 
Marshall Plan and the Atlantic pact—explains why French states- 
men are often defensive and apologetic. Even those who are pro- 
American and loyally support the policies worked out in Wash- 
ington find it necessary to claim a certain amount of “objectivity” 
and even a kind of neutrality. Thus, in a speech delivered in 
November 1949, Foreign Minister Schuman assured the French 
public: “If France refuses to set her clocks on Moscow time, this 
does not mean she has to keep them on the American hour.” 

Underlying all these currents of opinion and distrust is one 
stark reality—the fear of war. On this nearly all Frenchmen, 
those who favor America and those who like Russia, are united. 
The over-all spirit in France today, partly as a consequence of 
the defeat of 1940 and partly as a result of the realization of 
national weakness, is anti-militarist and pacifist. The armed 
services no longer attract many young Frenchmen. Even the 
graduates of the Polytechnique, the great school established by 
Napoleon I to train technical officers, largely avoid choosing the 
army as a career. 

France is virtually disarmed. There is no air force to speak of, 
not much of a navy, and a most inadequate military-supply in- 
dustry. The United States may pour guns and arms into France, 
but American policy-makers would be well advised to keep in 
mind that armaments without a spirit behind them are merely 
inanimate metal. France will fight, but only if directly invaded. 
Not many Frenchmen will take up arms for any crusade, par- 
ticularly one inspired in America. 

There is a feeling that no matter how much money France 
might spend on armies and armaments, it could not possibly beat 
any major military power. Hence, the question is sometimes 
asked openly, what is the use of having armed forces at all except 
for the defense of the colonies? Why not declare France neutral 
as between East and West? This opinion, which has not yet 
crystallized, nevertheless crops up in influential circles. France’s 


prevailing spirit is one of weariness and of aversion to all war— 
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an aversion expressed in Shakespeare’s words, “a plague o’ both 
your houses.” 


Conclusion 


And so France’s attempts to recapture its greatness have been 
marked by much trial and some error, by a good deal of confu- 
sion and considerable self-doubt. Success has been attained here 
and there. Economically the nation is better off than at any 
period since the Germans marched into France. But psycho- 
logically and politically France still gropes in the dark and 
wonders about its future. A clear national policy has not yet 
emerged, nor national unity, nor effective leadership. These may 
come later. For, be it remembered, it is hardly half a dozen years 
since the Liberation. In the long history of France, six years is 
but a minute of time. 

The fundamental question is whether a nation in France’s 
position has any future as a great power; whether it can hope 
again to be master of its destiny. It is, of course, possible that 
in a world of super-powers no intermediate nation has much of 
a chance to play a decisive role. But in so far as such a role is 
still possible for a middle power, France, to play it, must undergo 
fundamental changes, particularly in technology and national 
discipline. France must catch up with the twentieth-century 
power-world as quickly as possible or find itself hopelessly out- 
classed and outdistanced. 

France is actually one of the more rigid countries in Europe, 
especially in its ways and habits. And it is clear that, unless it 
transforms itself technologically and achieves flexibility in its 
whole social-intellectual structure, it will not be able to compete 
on a basis of equality with the world’s modern powers. 

The core of the matter is the educational system which, par- 
ticularly in its upper levels, is exclusive, classical and rigid. A 
severe and savage system of examinations excludes all but a select 
minority from the benefits of technical and higher education. 
Although the educational system is free and open to all students 
who can pass the examinations, regardless of status or origin, in 
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practice it is mainly the children of the wealthier people who 
can attend the universities and professional schools. Offspring 
of the poor simply do not have the means, despite free scholar- 
ships, to acquire a higher education, first because it requires 
money to support themselves while studying and, secondly, be- 
cause the parents usually need the income from their work. In 
1948-49, only 2 per cent of the students in the professional and 
technical schools came from working-class homes, and 7.1 per 
cent from the artisan ranks. The rest, or around 90 per cent, 
were children of the bourgeoisie, well-to-do peasantry or pro- 
fessional people. 

A program is now under way to provide state support for 
students from poor homes to enable them to pursue their studies. 
The time is, indeed, overdue for such a step, particularly in a 
democracy where, in contrast to the United States, there is no 
general custom or opportunity for students to support them- 
selves while going to college. 

An additional difficulty in the French educational system has 
been the emphasis on the classics, literature, rhetoric and logic. 
In a nontechnological age, French humanism was both fruitful 
and worthy of imitation. But today France*is paying heavily for 
this rich heritage of its literary culture and for this relative neg- 
lect of other disciplines. To become a twentieth-century power, 
France will find it necessary to bridge the gap between purely 
humanist-individualist values and technological-scientific require- 
ments. 

A modern nation, although it cannot forego the things of the 
spirit, needs more than the things of the spirit. It needs also the 
fruit of natural science and engineering. It needs the disciplined 
insight provided by the social sciences, which are as yet poorly 
developed in France. It needs, in other words, a combination of 
an American-type modernism and a French-type humanism. Per- 
haps, given a prolonged period of peace, France could find th« 
golden mean between the two. 
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